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ABSTRACT 

Charged with the responsibility of determining the 
best way to plan for solar techtology information transfer within tha 
state of Texas, participants in the Planning Conference for Solar 
Technology Information Transfer B€t to discuss the oaxy ongoing 
activities related to energy irformation dissemination, tc analyze 
the resources available in Texas for both the development of solar 
technology and for its transftr, and to make retomnendations for 
further action- They resolved (1) that a citizens' subcommit^:ee study 
the fea-ibility of planning and iiplementing a closely co-ordinated 
energy information dissemination system which would utilize all 
available resources, especially public libraries; (2) that this 
subcommittee include a representative from the Texas State Library, 
and (3) that the League of HoBen Voters be informed of the conference 
resolutions and asked to submit them to the Texas Energy Advisory 
Council- The creation of an energy information center specific to the 
needs of all Texans was also urged. Appendices to the repcxt include 
brochures and pamphlets which concern the transfer of solar energy 
information, (FM) 
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THIS REPORT WAS PREPARED l^XTH THE SUPPORT 
OF THE U.S. DEPARTMENT OF ENERGY (DoE) AND 
THE SOUTHERN SOLAR ENERGY CENTER (SSEC) . 
HOlfitVER, ANY OPINIONS, FINDINGS, CONCLU- 
SIGNS, OR RECOMMENDATIONS EXPRESSED HEREIN 
ARE THOSE OF THE AUTHOR AND DO NOT NECES- 
SARILY REFLECT THE VIEWS OF DoE OR SSEC. 



BE IT RESOLVED, THAT A SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE CITIZENS* 
ADVISORY COMMITTEE OF THE TE3CAS ENERGY AND NATURAL 
RESOURCES ADVISORY COUNCIL STUDY THE FEASIBILITY OF 
PLANNING AND IMPLEMENTING A CLOSELY COORDINATED EN- 
ERGY INFORMATION TRANSFER SYSTEM TTOICH WOULD UTILIZE 
EXISTING INFORMATION NETVJORKS, CURRENT TECHNOLOGIES, 
SOPHISTICATED BIBLIOGRAPHICAL CONTROL AND AN INFORMA- 
TION CLEARING HOUSE TO BETTER INFORM ALL TEXANS IN 
NEED OF ENERGY INFORMATION THROUGH A COMPREHENSIVE 
PROGRAI-1 FOR PUBLIC AWARENESS. 

Thus resolved soma twQiity Texans aftair two days, 12-13 June 1979, of 
meeting in Austin, ToKas, eliarged with the responsibility of determiniug 
the beat way to plan for ©olar technology information transfer within 
the State of Texas. Officially termed A Planning Conference for Solar 
Technology Information Transfer, the Conference was the culmination of 
many months of planning at th<a otate and national level. In fact, the 
Te^as Planning Conference followed earlier Planning Conferences held in 
Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Missisaippi, South Carolina, Tennessee, 
Virginia, and West Virginia o 



The Planning Conference in Texas resulted from a U.S. Department of 
Energy Grant"*' which established the Solar Technology Transfer Program 

to provide the citizen through transfer agents, state 

of the art information on the technologies available 

in solar energy. The program is based on the premise 

that a viable coumercial market and an informed citizenry 
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are interdependent. 

The citizens of Texas are, and will continue to be, the beneficiaries 

of a program sponsored by the Southeastern Library Association, the 

Southern Solar Energy Center and the Southwestern Library Association 

with the Assistance of the Texas Governor's Office on Energy Resources 

and the Texas State Library* 

First evidence of the activities of the Texas project was the mailing 
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to all public libraries in the state of a brochure announcing a series 
of sixteen Solar Energy Workshops which were to be held between 14 May 
and 6 June in the cities of Abilene, Amarillo, Arlington, Austin, Corpus 
Chris ti, Diboll, El Paso, Lubbock, McAllen, McKinney, Odessa, Pasadena, 
San Antonio, Tyler, Waco, and Wichita I'alls. The Workshop brochure 
announcement, Wake Up to the Sun, introduced librarians to the project 
"designed to provide information and materials through public libraries 
to builders, architects, homeowners, the business community and the 
general public." And the information and material promised in the 
brochure was not long in coming, for all public libraries s?on received 
a slick pamphlet box labelled "SOLAR ENERGY" v;ich more than sixty items 
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pertaining directly to solar energy Itiformauion: articles, booklets, 

and bibliographies, produced by government agencies as well as privai.e 

organizations, and all giving the latest advice or access to advice 

available today. The Solar Energy Workshops were designed to introduce 

this material to reference librarians and to "discuss methods of answer- 
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ing or referring patrons' questions about solar energy." 

The planning required by the Southern Solar Energy Center as listed in 

Subcontract "Statement of Work for Phase II of the Solar Technology 
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Transfer Program" specified seven basic steps for fulfilment of the 
obligations assumed by the parties to the contract: initial offer of 
program, initial overall planning, kits of basic solar technology 
information, collections of advanced technical materials, workshops, 
two-day planning conferences, and a final report. The commitment for 
collections of advanced technical materials was mat in Texas through 
the deposit of supplementary collections at the public libraries in 
Dallas, El Paso, Houston, and San Antonio. The Austin Public Library 
has also chosen co add the sixty-eight advanced technical titles, thus 
assuring even wider distribution on a statewide basis. 
Tlius the groundwork (the planning, the kits and the advanced technical 
collections) was well laid when the Southeastern Library Association 
representative, Eileen M. Janas, Assistant for the Solar Technology 
Transfer Program, arrived for her first workshop on 14 May in San 
Antonio. Duriiig the following three-and-one-half weelcs she criss- 
crossed the state sharing her ^expertise with hundreds of librarians, 
and most of all impressing upon all the availability of assistance from 
governmental and private sources, should the n^aterial provided by the 
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v/orkshops prove inadequate for citizens^ needs. 

This then is a summary of the activity in the five months preceding* the 
Planning Conference for Solar Technology Information Transfer in Austin. 

^ it it it if 

The Southern Solar Energy Center Statement oj Work clearly describes 
element 6 and its role as an integral part of the program as 

A two day conference • • * used as a planning device 

so that representatives from government planning 

agencies, consumers services, libraries and other 

information agencies dealing with energy can com*- 

munitate, identify solar energy information needs 

and develop a plan particular to the state which can 
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be implemented for reaching those needs. 
The letter of invitation sent from Tucker, Georgia, to approximately 
thirty chosen participants made it clear at the start that every attempt 
was being made to follow these guidelines: 

Decision makers will analyze the information facilities 

of Texas, . 

You will be joining representatives from the State Energy 
Offices, the State Planning Office, the Consumer Protec- 
tion Agency, the Office of the Commissioners of Higher 
Education and Occupational Education and Technology, the 
Central Education Agency, Solar Energy and. Library Associ- 
ations, and the Texas State Library Agency in a seldom 
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experienced inter-agency planning experience. 



And as participants gathared on a bright morning in June, the sense was 
one of expectation at the prospect of a ^•seldom experienced inter-agency 
experience," for during the progress of the conference us many as six-' 
teen private and governmental, sponsor and non-sponsor, Texan and non-- 
Texan agencies were involved in conversations around the table. Two 
main groupings quickly appeared to predominate, the Texas State agencies 
and the library entities, with the consumer representation from the 
League of Women Voters and the Texas Solar Energy Society forming a 
vocal minority. 

It was apparent to all immediately that the timing for this Texas 
Planning Conference was auspicious from many aspects* First, it seems 
that Texas will have the distinction of having the last of the state 
planning conferences organized under the aegis of the Southeastern 
Libr^^ry Association working with state and local librarians* Texas itself 
is entering a new period of political development quite apart from any 

previous era, with the elactiou of a Republican governor for the first 

time in more than one hundred years and the passage of Senate Bill No* 

921 creating the Texas Energy and Natural Resources Advisory Council. 

It is the latter action which promises to provide the greatest promise 

for effective coordination of solar technology information transfer. 

The signi/:icance of the action is shown by the high official nature of 
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the tt»?enty-one members and by the fact that "the governor and lieutenant 

governor are cochair^ien of the council* The speaker of the house of 

10 

representatives is vice-chairman." 

The State of Texas, as the producer of a lion's share of all energy 
produced within the United Ctates^ has had a wide variety of energy 



agencies throughout the years, so that Che latest action of the 96th 
Legislature is a clear atteaiptoto consolidate J.n one body many related- 
activities. The new Texas Energy and Natural Resources Advisory Council 
becoming operational on 1 September 1979 will succeed the Texas Energy 
Advisory Ckjuncil and the Natural Resources Council and will Include the 
activities of the Governor's Office of Energy Resources. Although the 
executive director "with the approval of the coch^inaen may establish 
divisions to .carry out the functions of the council, ' two such divi- 
sions are specified in the Bill: the Energy Analysis and Development 
Division and the Energy Conservation Division ♦ Tha responsibilities 
assigned to the Energy Conservation Division give the greatest promise 
in the area of solar technology information development 
The energy conservation division shall: 

provide and develop energy conservation information and 

policy analysis for th^ council and others as the 

cochairmen may direct; 
recommeMd energy conservation policy positions to the 

council; 

recommend legislation to the council to foster energy 
conservation; 

coordinate and support energy conservation related tech- 
nology, research, development, and demonstration;. . 
This reorganisation should coordinate and strengthen efforts such as 
the ''Texas Sola^ Realities 79" program sponsored by the Governor's 
Office of Energy Resources which is now presenting nine "low-cost ^$25 3 
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dow-to-earth workshops for builders, contractors, hvac and plumbing 

firms, engineers, architects, solar installers, swimming pool contra- 
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ctors, public officials, do-it-yourselfers." The brochures announcing 
these workshops stated that "there are strong indications that the solar 
industry is coming of age in Texas and nationwide. Consumers are now 
aware that the energy crisis will not go away, ..." and these 
statements were made before the dramatic worsening of the energy crisis 
during mid-summer of 1979. 

Discussion on the first day of the Planning Conference centered on the 
many ongoing activities related to sound solar technology information 
transfer with the most successful clearly being another activity of the 
Governor*s Office of Energy Resources— -"The Energy Search Center" — a 
project of the Texas Energy Conservation Plan funded by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Energy. Tliis Center utilizes the latest technological advances 
to access data from on-line data bases such as the New York Times In- 
formation Bank, Lockheed Information Systems and the System Development 
Corporation. Unfortunately, from the average Gitizen*s standpoint, the 

Center was developed by the Texas Industrial Commission "to save Texas 
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manufacturers money on industrial energy costs" and the convenient 800 

number is provided for "all Texas manufacturers, as well as engineering 

and architectural constultauts working with companies building or retro- 
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fitting plants in Texas, ..." It was clear from the expressions of 
those at the Planning Conference that the Energy Search Center could 
clearly serve as a aodel for an energy information transfer center with 
much broader clientele. As the Energy Search Center's brochure so 

i u 
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aptly states: "Energy consei.ation information such as this has hereto- 
fore been available only through universities and private information 
sources which charge for both their research time and printouts. 
As the librarians present hastened to point out, this lev^l of informa- 
tion service is also availabl© from a number of the largest public 
libraries in the state, usually on a pass-through basis with the library 
patron, be the patron an individual or a manufacturer, paying for the 
cost of computer on-line time as well as for any subsequent printouts 
of bibliographic information* 

The availability of information on a long-term, established basis from 
the libraries of the state, public and private, academic and special, 
was a fact well known, by the majority of the participants, but a few 
pt^esent did not at first recognise libraries as a prime source for in- 
formation on energy or mot . specifically on solar energy. Through a 
process of education as a result of discussion, even the most reluctant 
participant by the morning of 13 June was ready to acknowledge that the 

libraries of the State of Texas must play an important role in the disse-» 

# 

mination of solar energy information. 

Fortunatej./ the libraries of the state are well organized to support the 
provision of solar technology information transfer, for even the very 
smallest public library is probably a member of the Texas State Library 

System, a network of public libraries constituted by Legislative action, 
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which has established ten of the largest public libraries as Major 

Resource Centers, each assigned t:he responsibility oP utilizing state 

and federal funds for the enhancement of nu:nicipa3. libraries In their 
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allottGd couneies. It is through thi'a structure that the patron of a 
small library through the state inttirlibrary loaa network has access to. 
information held by the largest, library. Bibliographies such as the 
basic bibliography on solar energy sent to all public libraries in the 
state provide a starting-point for even the most ill-informed citiaen . 
who is interested in the ramifications of solar technology at a personal 
level. . ' 

Tha Texas State Library at Austin plays a vital role in all aspects of 
information transfer throughout the state, but is particularly charged 
\<f±th responsibility for the implementation of the Texas State Library- 
System* For example, funding is provided for the interlibrary loan 
activities of the ten Kiajor Resource Center Libraries through the Texas 
State Library. The Texas State Library also acts as a leader in direc- 
ting the development of new services such as its specific support of 
the OCLC bibliographic network in Texas by providing funds for certain 
libraries to participate in the various nationxixldfe subsyst.^.ms* The 
latest OCLC subsystem supported in this way is the Interlibrary Loan 
Subsystem which allows for direct online requests for the borrowing of 
specific titles. Its success is further evidence of the need for biblio-* 
graphic control and ready access. 

The Texas State Libi^ary System is similar to other library systems in 
the state which operate regionally, or by type of library, but all are 
designed to offer better library/information service through cooperation 
than any library can offer singly. In the subject area of energy tech- 
nology, the largest university in the state, the University of Texas at 




Austin, is well known for its Center for Energy Studies which offers 

information to all on current research progress in both active and 

passive systems. Regrettably all appropriate4 funding for this Center 

was vetoed by the Governor from the 1979-81 appropriations bill, a fact 

which "effectively cuts out all che solar research . . . funded by the 
18 

tianter." Another of the many distinguished centers of solar energy 
rresearch^ls at Texas A & M University, the Center fpr Energy & Mineral 
Resources with an active program of developing energy technology in- 
formation* 

With this type of cotmiitment bv higher education in the stane, it is not 
furprising that the Division of Curriciilum Development of the Texas 
Education Agency has developed the Texas Energy Education Framework 
to assist teachers, administrators, and other school 
personnel in the process of infusing energy education con- 
cepts into tho public school curriculum. The Framework 
focuses on the basic concerns and needs of people as- 
related to energy and suggests ways i n which energy con- 
servation can bjecome a meaningful part of all disciplines 
in elementary and secondary schools « 
We hope that the Framework will be a useful tool in 
helping young people become more aware of the critical 

decisions which we all face in meeting the present and 

21 

future energy needs o£ our state and nation. 
There is little x^onder then that Texans exposed to energy information 
formally and informally, in school and in the media, should choose to 
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support an active Involvctueut of state government in energy information 

development with their tax dollars and also to become members of pri- 

vate groups dedicated to concern/study and decision->making about the 

energy alternatives available to the State of Texas. The League of 

•Women Voters has for many years actively involved its members in in-depth 

stu^y of energy problems, with resultant decisions being communicated 

to governmental bodies capable of effecting change. On an equally 

committed level the Texas Solar Energy Society publishes a comprehensive 

22 

newsletters TX-SES NEWS , for its members. 

* * ' * * * it 

The participants in Che first Texas Planning Conference for -Solar Tech- 
nology Infotiaacion Transfer davoead tha first day to a thorough analysis 
of the resources available in Texas both for the development of solar 
technology and for the transfer of same, and agreed chat Texas is well 
organized and certainly intey(>s£ed in the pursuit of more comprehensive 
energy information transfer as expressed in the charge to t^e group: 

The Department of Energy ^nd SSEG araj concerned with continuing 
dissemination of solar energy information since the field is a 
growing one and new information i;5 constantly appearing, 
The importance of the Texas meeting from a national perspective was 
further emphasized for the participants by the presence on both days of 
representatives from the Southern Energy/Environmental Information Center 
and from the Southern Solar Energy Center both in Atlanta, Georgia. And the 
importance on a state level was made clear by the attendance of the 
Chairman of the Committee on Energy Resources of the Texas House of 



Representatives. It was in this atmosphere oi the serious nature of 
the deliberations that the group settled down to make recommendations, 
all in the light of the Texas energy technology Information situation 
as delineated on Monday 12 June. All present felt that therc^ was a 
clear need for a more comprehensive way of centralizing' energy tech-- 
nology information and of disseminating the information to all who have 
a need for it. The abundance of state and private groups producing 
sophistica,ted energy technology information must continue to develop 
and to transfer information without recourse to newly established agen« 
cies since funding dot not exist. Concurrence Xt/as achieved that al-» 
though the Planning Conference was called for specific attention to 
solar energy information transfer, the needs in Texas called for similar 
attention to coal, lignite, nuclear, and oil/gas. As a result of basic 
agreement, the group outlined the niajoi- recommendation which introduced 
this paper, \yj±th other pertinent recommendations which complement it; 
Be it resolved, that a subcommittee of the Citizens* 
Advisory Committee of the Texas Energy and Natural Resources 
Advisory Council study the feasibility of planning and imple- 
menting a closely coordinated energy information transfer 
system which would utilize existing information networks, 
current technologies, sophisticated bibliographical control 
and an infomiation clearing house to better inform all Texans 
in need of energy information through, a comprehensive program 
for public awareness. 
With the establislmient of the Texas Energy and Natural Resources Advi- 
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sory Council, it is sincerely hoped that the Citizens' Advisory Cora- 
mittee which has functioned effectively under the T^as Energy Advisory 
Council will be continued vhich will in subcoimaittee address in depth 
the need for an energy information transfer systeta. 
The coordination of such a system must take into account the valuable 
resource which existing library networks provide, \<tith many of the 
Planning Conference participants suggesting that the Texas State Library, 
as the official depository for state publications, be developed to an 
even greater extent, since the activities of an energy clearing house 
such as the splendid x-jor^^of the Texas Energy Extension Service of the 
Governor's Office of Energy Resources must rely upon a comprehensive 
collection where effective bibliographical control allows for maximum 
utilization and access- A state energy clearing house could most ex- 
peditiously utilize sophisticated telephone communication, with state- 
wide 800 number access and ready capability for transfer to referral 
agencies. The Texas State Library and/or the clearing house must have- 
current amiotated. bibliogi^aphies in printed form as well as bibliographic 
access through online and/or COM ^Computer on MicrofilmJ catalogs. 
Additionally access to the most complete online reference data bases 
is a necessity in this world of rapidly changing technologies. 
It was because of the concern of the group that the expertise of the 
professional information specialist, the librarian/je utilized, that 
a second recommendation was made: 

Be it resolved, that the subcommittee of the Citizens' Advisory 
Committee of the Texas Energy and Natural Resources Advisory 
Council include a. representative from the Texas State Library. 
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And finally, it was the concern of the Planning Conference pareicipancs 
that the recommendations of the group be acted tipon» As practical in- 
dividuals in search of the most effective spokesperson, the group passed 
a final recoimaendation: 

Be it resolved that Laura Keever,of the League of Women Voters, 
a group known as staunch proponents of energy conservation and 
of the use of renewable energy resources, be informed of the 
recommendations of the TeKdS Planning Conference for Solar 
Technology Information Transfer and asked to submit these 
recommendations to the Citizens Advisory Committcie of the Texas 
Energy Advise :y Council • t 
Tlie magnitude of the problem of energy technology information transfer 
facl , Texans may be placed in perspective by the fact that the National 
Solar Heating and Cooling Information Center receives more than two 
thousand telephone calls each week^ The Planning Conference participants 
urge an information center which is specific to the needs of all Texans 
which does not replicate national centers, and whicn addresses all 
sources of energy. 
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FOOTNOTES 
see Appendix A foir list of participants. 

Department of Energy Grant No, EM~78-G-01-4144, Subcontract 
, No. SSEC-EM-0066 . 

^lar Technology Transfer Program/^ide Manual/State Library Ajgency . 
I^Tucker, Georgia: Southeastern Library Association, 1978. p. 2 J 
UP TO THE SUN. ^Austin, Texas s Texas State Library, 1979 {] 
SQQ Appei^idlK B. 

Ibid., col. 1. 

Ibid. 

Attachment A to Department of Energy Grant No. EM«78-G-«01"4144 , 

Subcontract No. SSEC-ei-0066. 
Ibid., par. 1.0, 6. 

Typed form let tor signed Eileen M. Janas, Assistant for the Solar 

Technology Transfer Program, May 1979. 2 pages. 
Senate Bill No. 921, Texas Legislature, 96th Session. Section 1, 

r 

(b). "Tlie Council is composed of 21 mambGrs. The members 
are the following officials: the governor, the lieutenant 
governor, tlia speaker of the house of reprasentatives , the 
attorney general, a member of the Railroad Cocimission of Texas 
designated by the Railroad Couuaission of Texas, a member of the 
Public Utility Commission of Texas designated by the Public 
Utility Coraaission of Texas, the chairaian of the Texas Air 
Control Board, the chairman of the Texas Water Development 
Board, the chairman of the Parks and Wildlife ^otamission, the 
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Commissioner of &he General Land Office, the Commissioner of 
agriculture, the comptroller of public accounts, the Director 
of the Bureau of Economic Geology of The University of^Texas 
at Austin, two senators appointed by the lieutenant governor, 
two members of the house of representatives appointed by the 
speaker of the house, and four citizens appointed by the 
governor . '* 

10. Ibid., Section 1, (c) . 

11. Ibid,, Section 3. 

12. Ibid. , Section 5. 

^exas Solar Realities 79 « ][^ Austin, Texas;^ Governor's Office of . 

Eaos'gy Uesources, 1979, col. 1. Workshops held 20-21 June, 

Austin; 1-2 August, Brownsville; 8-9 August, Corpus Christ! ; 

12-13 Septembc^r, Lubbock; 19-20 September, El Paso; 17-18 

October, Houston; 24-25 October, San iUitonio; 7 -J^ November, 

Dallas, 14-15 November, Fort Worth, 
The Eaerisy Seaifch Center, Austin, Texast Energy Utilization Depart- 

mentj, Texas Industrial Commission, ^1979.3 cols. 4-5 • * 

saa Appendix Go 

15. Xbido , col . 4. 

16. Ibid,, colo 3. 

17. Abilene, Amarillo, Austin, Corpus Chris ti, Dallas, El Paso, Fort 

Worth, Houston, Lubbock, San Antonio, see Appendices D-H. 

18. "Clements slashes UT appropriations," Daily Texan 19 June 1979, p. 5. 
19* Eaergy Institute, University of Houston; Center for Energy Research, 
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'! Texas Teeh University; Contar for Energy & Mineral Resourcec, 

TeKas A & M University; Center for Energy Policy Studies, 
Energy Extension Service and the Energy Systems Research Cen- 
ter, University of Texas at Arlington; Center for Energy 
Studies and the LBJ School of Public Affairs, University of 
Texas at Austin; Center for Energy Studies, University of 
Texas at Dallas; Solar Data Center, . Trinity University. 

20* Texas Energy Education Framevork. Austin, Texas; Texas Education. 
Agency, 1979. see Appendix I. 

21. Ibid., p. ^iii.^ Foreword by M. L. Broeketce, Commissioner of 

Education. 

22. TX-SES NEWS, published quarterly since 1977. 

23. Op. cite , note 2. 

24. see Appendix J. 
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Annie May Gilbert, President 
Texas Library Association 

Johnnie Givens, Executive Dir. 
Southeastern Library Assn. 
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Texas State Library 
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Energy Search Center 

Texas Industrial Commission 

John M. Gosdin, Coordinator 
General Government Sect., State 

Clearing House 
Governor's Budget & Planning Off. 

William A. Grusy, Director 
Division of Post-Sacondary Progs. 
Texas Education Agency 

Thomas J. Halicki 

Public Utilities Corauission 

Joe C. Hanna, Representative 

and Chairman, Committee on Energy 

Resources 
Texas House of Represencatives 



Howard A. Hickman, Conmittee Counsel 
Conaaittee on Energy Resources 
Texas Honse of Representatives 

Anne Hollingsworth, Media Consultant 
Texas State Library 

Jane Howell, Engineering Librarian 

The General Libraries 

The University of Texas at Austin 

Eileen M. Janas, Assistant for the 

Solar Tech. Transfer Program 
Southeastern Library Association 

Mike Levin, Public Information Officer 
Southern Solar Energy Center 

Leeta Murphy, Energy Search Center 
Texas Industrial Commission 

Syd Popinsky 

Texas State Library 

Al Quinn, Director 
Information Services Division 
Texas State Library 

Chris Roitsch, Energy Ext. Service 
Governor's Office of Energy Resources 

Russel E. Smith, Executive Director 
Texas Solar Energy Society 

Ben Teague, Associate Coramissioner 
for Occupational Education and 
Technology 

Texas Education Agency 

Ira Nell Turman, Coordinator for 

Energy Education 
Texas Education Agency 
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Wake Up to ihe Sun 



' SOLAR ENERGY WORKSHOP : , 



Within the next two months, publtp llbrar«r 
lans Wilt begin receiving materials and training 
on the solar etiergy information project, Wi^e Up 
to the Sun, Sponsored by the Southeastern 
Library Association, the project Is designed to 
provide information and materials, throi^h public 
libraries to builders, architects, homeowners, the 
business community and the general public. 

All public libraries will receive a box of 
pamphlets and government documents on solar 
energy utilization and technology, Publicity 
materials will also be provided to assist in 
notifying the public of their availability. 

' Numerous workshops will te conducted 
across the state by Eileen 3anas, project coordi- 
nator. These reference workshops are designed 
to introduce the project materials and to discuss 
methods of answering or referring patrons' ques- 
tions about solar energy. The workshops are 
schediiled from 9:00 a.m; to 3sOO p.m. in the 
following loqatioi4St 

May 14 San Antonio Public Library 
203 South St. Mary's 
San Antonio, Texas 78203 

May 15 Pasadena Public Library 
1201 Minerva 
Pasadena, Texas 77506 

May 16 Temple Memorial Library, 
P.O. Box 597 
300 Parl< Street 
Dlboil, Texas 759^^1 

May 17 Greenwood Branch 

kO^f^ Greenwood Drive 
. Corpus Ciir isti, Texas 7UIB 

May 18 Mc Allen Memorial Library 
601 North Main 
^ McAIIen, Texas 7&501 

-? /, 



Mayai 
May 22 
May 23 

May 24 
May 23 
May 29 
May 30* 
3une 1 
June ft 
3une 5 
3une 6 



Texas pastern University, 
3900 University Olvd, 
Tyler, Tews 75701 ■ 

. McKinney Memorial Library 
3 H South Chestnut 
McKlhney, Texas 75069 

Arlington Public Library 
lOlE^tAbram 
: Arlington, Texas 76010 

Kemp Public Library, 
. 130O Lamar Street 
Wichita Falls, Texas 76301 , 

; El Paso Public Library ' 
; 501 North Oregon 
El Paso, Texas 79901 ; 

r Abilene Public Library .; 
; 202 Cedar Street 
Abilene, Texas 79601 - • 

First .Baptist Church 

709 North Lee ' • V 

Odessa, Texas 79761. \ 

Lubbock City-County Library 
1306 Ninth Street 
' Lubbock, Texas 79401 

Amarlllo Public Library 
413 East Fourth Street 
Amarlllo, Texas 79105 

Austin Public Library 
401 West Ninth Street 
Austin, Texas 78768 

Waco Public Library 
1717 Austin Avenue 
Waco, Texas 76701 



To register for one of these workshops, 
please complete the attached registration form, 
Indicating the location desired, and return It to 
Anne Holllngsworth, Texas State Library, Box 
12927 Capitol Station, Austin, Texas 78711. 
Participants in the workshops are asked to bring 
their solar energy packets along with them. 

Please return registration forms by May 4. 



I Registration 
Form 



I - • •• ■ 
I 

I 

I 




Thi$ form may be cut» stamped and mailedt 
Please return by May ^ to Anne Hoilings worthy 
Texas State Library > Box 12927 Capitol Station, 
Austin, Texas 7871 !• 



^Ifalimitedcdst-citttto^ 



^Ifolinrfted cost- cutting 
SQtdimited cost- ciittto^ 
^(Minited cost- cuttifHl 




A pro}«ct of ths Texas Energy eoni«r«atlofi Plan 
fuiKlad by th« U. S. D«p»rti«ent oi €rwf|y throufih 
the Qo¥tfiTOr'i Office of Energy Rejourcei. Sponior- 
ihtp of «emln»ri by the Texas IndustrtaJ Comwistlon 
doei not n«ce)Mrily imp{y endorfemant of mtterisls, 
products. ide«s and opinions presented. 



Now, simply by dial* 
ing (800)252-9323, 
you're in touch with the 
Texas Industrial Com- 
mission's Energ^y Search 
Center . . . and millions 
of cost cutting^ pieces of 
information on industriajl 
energy conservation. 

TEXAS MASWACTVn 



The Energy Search 
Center is at your disposalj, 
free of charge, and 
designed to provide ac- 
cess to comprehensive 
information about indus«- 
trial energy conservation 
including reports, arti- 
eles, books, and monog- 
raphs. Energy search 
specialists are here to 
take questions about your 
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answers to industrial energy 
answers to industrial energy 



answCTS to industrial energy 
answers to industrial energy 



oMration's particular' en- 
ergy utilization problems 
id to develop a strategy 
fbr retrieving the most 
current and relevant 
bi bliogi'aphic informa- 
tion available o The En- 
ei'gy Utilization Depai't- 

ent has set up a 
computerized, nation- 

Lde data retrieval service 
wMch accesses four of the 
country's major data base 
systems: Lockheed In- 
formation Systems, Sys- 
te m Development Corpo- 
ration, DOE/RECON, and 
the New York Times 
In|formation Bank. 

1 Inqpiiring' parties are 
provided with a printout 
of bibliographic inf orma- 
tion i*ef erring them to the 
world's most respected 
technical and profes- 
sional publications, llie 
print out is then for° 
warded to the requester, 



usually within five work- 
ing days. After examina- 
tion and upon request, 
copies of the available 

articles or reports are 
forwarded (at no charge 
for up to 100 pages, and a 
nominal charge per page 
thereafter). 

The Center also main- 
tains an e^ctensive techni- 
cal library of books, 
journals, periodicals, 
case study reports, and 
other energy-related 
documents for direct 
research. 

Energy conservation 
information such as this 
has heretofore been avails 
able only through univer- 
sities and private infor- 
mation sources which 
charge for both their 
research time and 
printouts. 



All Texas manufacur- 
ers, as well as engineer- 
ing and architectural 
consultants working 
with coi^panies building 
or retrofitting plants in ^ 
Texas, are invited to make* 
use of this comprehen- 
sive, time- and money- 
saving service. When you 
have specific questions 
about industrial energy 
conservation in your 
plant — what's being 
done, what you can do, 
what the future energy 
picture looks like — call 
the Energy Seai'ch Center. 

Energy won't be the 
only thing you save! 

(800)^58-9323 

The EKERGY 
SEARCH CENTER is only 
one of six ENERGY 
UTTLIZATION PRO» 
GRAMS develoised by the 
Texas Industrial Com- 
mission to save Texas 
manufacturers money on 



leooservaljdo ptdJeiP^ 
cofjservalioo piiolalems 



industrial ^usrgy costs. 

In addiaon to the 
Energy Search Cent r, we 
offer energy utilization 
assistance throug^h: 
Process Equipment 
Worl^hops 

IndusW Specific Seminars 
Annual TiBjphnical Con 
ference 

Energy Auditors^ertifi 
cation 

Regional Energy 
Conservation 




Indui^trial Energy Utilization iProgram 





. CTLS is . ^ ..one of ten systems of public librdries 
in Texas 

CTLS is ... 30 counties in Centra! Texas with a 
land area ot25,^9^ sqiiSfe mlfes 

CTLS is ... 34 miember libraries working together 
to serve 815,563 people 

CTLS is . . . supiiorted by state and federal funds 

CTLS is . . . headquartered in the Austin I'ublic 
Library 

CTLS is . . . support services to member libraries 
. . Interlibrary Loan 
. . Consulting Services 
. . Collection Devebpment Program 
. . Continuing Education Program 
. . Public Relations Program 
. . 16mm Film Program 
. . Books-byMail Program 
. . Spanish Language Deposit Collection 
. . Large Print Book Circuit 



WB? SYSTEMS? 



Cooperative eSiovtB often all ,w the development of programs and eery ices not 
feasiblo through individual efforts. Systems of public libraries allow thoir 
merabere to ohare resourcos materials, services, and the expertise of mem- 
bers. Working together, member librftrioe hope to improve library aervicea 
In their coimnimitiee aud their regions. 



TEXAS STATE LIBRARY SYSTEM 

The state of Texas is divided into ten geographic systems, each headquar- 
tered in a major public library which pi*ovidcu service to all members of the 
system* The ten oys^oma together comprl^se the Texas State Library System, 



SYSTEM^ MEMBKlfSHIP 

To become a member of a oystem, a public library must meet certain criteria 
in such areas as: size of collection, per capita tax support, staffing, and 
hours of service. The criteria vary according to the population served by 
the libx*ary. 

In the Central Texas Library System, 34 libraries -oot tbe necessary cri- 
teria aud receive full benefits of the system. Another 19 libraries i*ave not 
yet met the criteria but are still eligible for limited services. 



STATE AND FEDERAL FUNDS 

CTLS is supported by federal funds (through the Library Services and Con- 
struction Act) and by state funds (through the Library Systems Act) as ad» 
ministered by the Texas State Library. The funds are intended to supplement 
and encourage — not x^eplace — local support . 



HEADQUARTERS 

The CTLS office is located in the Austin Public Library (the Major Resource 
Center): all staff, services, and materials are paid for through an annual 
contract between the City of Austin and the Texas State Library. 



PROGRAMS 



CTLS staff members develop aud administer a variety of prorraras in response 
to needs expressed by member libraries; all programs and policies are ap- 
proved by the CTLS Advisory Council after discussion at quarterly membership, 
meetings. 



SUPPORT S£RVkC£$ OF CTtS 

^jnt0pHbvavy Loan: a ll^brary whiah does not o^n a particular book which 
a patron wants may borrow that bopH jgroip anothoi* library through immf^ 
diate access to a statewiae network of libraries. A microform copy of the 
Auatin Public Library catalog is mailed monthly to all members and the 
roaiSars on which to &re provided on indef^inite loan» 



.Consulting ServiceB.' 4)rofe6sional librarians on the CTLS staff conoult 
with librarians and interested citizens on all matters relate4 to li« 
brariee — e*g. , establishment of servioes, imprpvement of services, book 

.soloction, and children's services^ > j 



. ^ .QolteoHon Pevetopment P^^^ogram: CTLS allocates a portion of its total 
funds each year to individual member libraries, the amount based on local 
""funds spent for library matortalo. The funds are used for purchase of li- 
brary materials and are coordinated through a central purchasing office. 



, • ^Continuing Education: each yoar CTIiS conducts several workshops on topics 
of interest to* members; member librarians also select professional ma*- 
terials for the libraries related to each wot'kshop and receive subscrip^^ 
tions to two professional journals of their choice. 



...Public Relatione: the CTLS office provides professional expertise and 
publicity materials to member libraries to help make their communities 
moro aware of services provided by libraries. 

...20mm Fitma: all member libraries may borrow films from t\u* newly eetub- 
lishod collection of films housed at system headquarters, A 16mm film 
projector is available to each member on ludofinlte loan. 



. . . Booko-'By^Mail: CTLS mo.intaiuQ a collection of 8,000 paperback books which 
ar© circulated by mail directly to homebbuud and rurally Isolated citi- 
zens. ThG 1,100 titles available are listed in one annual catalog and 
three supplements. 



• . . Hoooui'^ce Shaving : 

Lar^ Print Book Circuit — packets of books prinlGd in larger -thau« 
. normal typo rotate among member libraries tor throe-mouth periods, making 
^ a broad selection of ouch titles continuously available to patrons of all 
member libraries, 

Spanish j^angHMS SSESSiJ. CpU ec tion over 600 childron*G and adult 
titles in SpaniQhmay be chocked out on six-mouth loan by member librar- 
ies for circulation to their patrons. 



KtUBBT^ 



Llano 



Belton 

eeorgs;^owri 
Round Rock 




Alexia , 
Fairfield , 
orpesbecK 

Merlin 

332ra»^disoiivl He 
=^^^Hearne 
SSSK-Navaeota 
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ADVISORY COUNCIL 

Mr. J. B. Nickells (Luling), Chairperson ^ 

Mrs. Janis Tibbitts (Round Rock), Vioe-Cha^rpereon 

Dr. Doris Webb (Burnet), Seoretary 

Mr. John Estes (Waco) 

Mrs. G. E. Keith (Belton) 

Mr. Sam Whitten (Austin) 

CTLS STAFF 

System Office: (512) 474-5355 

Biruta Celmins ■ Kearl , Coordinator 
Karen A. Smith, Collection Development Consultant 
Peggy Jemelka, Children's S Outreach Consultant 
Mai'y E. Elton, Administrative Aide 
Corinne Barho, Purchasing Program Clerk 
Margaret Mendez, Books -By -Mail Clerk 

Interlibrary Loan Office: (512) 472-0299 

Carolyn Simon, ILL Librarian 
Debi Morris, ILL Assistant 
Patrick. Kelly, ILL Clerk 
Rebecca Otis, ILL Clerk 
Mable Sikes, ILL Clerk 
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Central Texas Library System 
P.O. Box 2287 
Austin, Texas 78768 



FoitiifoitJi,tcKiWl 76102 
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WHAT IS A 
SYSTEM? 

The Texas Ubraiy System Act, 
passed in 1969, created 10 
pubfic llbraiy systems in Texas. 
Each is located around a large 
metro-llbraiy called a major 
resource center. Membership 
is voluntaiy and it is attained 
when a Hbraiy reaches and main- 
tains basic criteria developed 
by the Texas State Ubraiy, to 
which applications are made. 

The major goal of tlie Libraiy 
Systems Act is to provide better 
libraiy service and resources 
ErJciH Texans. 



Memt)ers: 

• Collection Evaluation and 
" Develc^ment 

• Consultation Sendees 

• BoolcS'bytiVlall to Hoi»iebound 
and Onsen^d Co^Liatles 

•flim Services 

• Public Relations 
Promotionals 

• Continuing Education fpr 
Ubiaiy Staff 

• Resource Shadng 



Other Advantages 

Cooperative Purchasing 

Special Bulk Discounts 

Libraries Retain Local 
Autonomy 



Funded by NTLS v/itii a giant frem Texas State LlUiaiy 
through tlie Tests Libraiy Syst'jm Act (HB. 260) and 
T»ie Ubraiy Seivicea and Coiistnictian Act (Pi- 93-123) 
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WHAT 
NILS? 




NORTH ngXAS LIBRARY SYSTEM IS A 
UBRMIY SYSTEM C??EATED TO HELP 



A 



EROAI3ER limOE OF MATERIALS AIND SEflV- 





RY COCILD AFFORD. THi^ 
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COOPERAl ION TO IMPROVE THE QOAUTV 
AND ACCESSIBIUTY OF POBUC UBRARY 
SERVICE, 




VELL 
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Stydent Characteristii 
Survey 1977-78 




Dear Btudont: . 

Tills is a questionnake consemkig students 
etiroUed in dovelopmeutBl education pro' 
gnanis ftt Oht© colleges, The siirvej? is being 
cttmlueted by the Ohio Coimci! for ItU«y° 
Ingtittitionai Research in cooporatioin with 
tlxe Ohio Boatd of Regents. 

Although you 13X6 not required t© compiets 
this questionnaire, your cooperation is 
appiGciaied and otiy iiifonnatioii you 
provide will be kept confidential. In ab- 
solutely no case will tlie asiswests of irr 
dividual students be Biiigted out. 

I'M queBtioimaise is daaigised to alow 
yoii to r08poii€l quickly md sikouid oiily 
tak© a fevrf' Miimt-fis of youjf time.. 



T 



1. STUDENT rOENTIF'ICATIONNUMBM 

8 9 



2. CAMPUS AND CITY OK TOWN 



3. SEX (Check One) 
2D Female 
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OHK) BOARD OF REGENTS 



OHIO COUNCIL FOR 
INTER-tNSTiTUTIONAL RESEARCH 




a 

LORAIN CaiNTY COMMUNITY COLLEGE: 
IOCS N. Atifje 



4, AGE fC/ifeefe One) 
lDUnd8f48 years 

sQ 21-2^ years 
13 4Q 26-34! years 
5^ 35-44 yeHiQ 
6^1] 45-64 years 
7] [55-64 years 
8\~] 65 years or over 



a EACE/ETIINIC (Chech One) 
!□ AmerlMau Indian or Alaskan Native 
Asimi oy Paelfie lelandeir 
14 80. Bl€ujk (Non»lIispaflic) 
Jlispsiiic 
8Q Whits (Nofl4iisi5asiie) 



6. Aim YOU A VMTEEAN? (Ch&Gk One) 
iD Yes 

2a No 

y. Am YOU CUEEENTLY EECEIVING 
ANY FINANCIAL AID? (Clieek One) 
iQ Yes 
aQNo 



IS 
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8. AEE YOU CUEEENTLY EMPLOYED 
IN A JOB? f ajcefc Owe; 
iD Not eiisployed 
2O Employed 1=10 houys/weok 

Employed 11»20 hom'^s/week 
4\Z2 Employed 21-SB houis/week 
^ Q Employed 36 or more houss/week 



9. WHAT IS THE HIGHEST GRADE 
LEVEL YOU COMPLETED BEFORE 
ENROLLING AT THIS COLLEGE? 
(Check One) 
1 0 Less tiian 8th grade 
2D 8th grade 
^ D Some high school 
4 □ Higii school graduate 
'° On© year or leas of college 
6 □ Two years or more of college 
T p"] Associate degree ^ 
8 CH Bachelor's degree 



,^ □ Other (please specify) 




1 




(NETLS) 



Jo 



NORTHEAST TEXAS UBRARY SYSTEM 
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IS 

NETLS? 

The Northeast Texas Library 
iSystem (NETLS) serves 33 
counties to the north and cast of 
Dallas, an area containing over 2 
million people and covering 
23,956 square miles. Dallas 
Public Library Is tlie Major 
Resource Center for the system 
and houses tlie system 
headquarters. 51 of the 68 public 
libraries in this area are members 
of NETLS. The informational and 
cultural needs of tue citizens of 
this system are diverse, but 
cooperation allows every member 
llbraify to meei the challenge of 
bringing the best in llbrai^ service 
to its own community. 




3 



f ^ 




em? 



^<ad9d fMc libraries are important to all 
, :|ippte biit few communities are abie to 
l^wwr the cost of supplying all ti»c services 
^»lrdtizens seek. Cooperative library 
3%?tcms were created to help provide a . 
jteoader range d materials and services 
than any single community library could 
; afford. 

. The Texas Library Systems Act, passed by 
"the Legislature in 1%9, created 
public library systems in Texas. Eacl\.0f 
the 10 existing systems Is located around a 
large metropolitan library called a Majof 
Resource Ceirter. Mcm^rehip is voluntary 
and is attained when a library reaches and 
maintains the basic criteria developed by 
the Texas State Library. Application for 
membership is made to the Texas State 
Library. 

Thc,ma]or goal of tlte Libraiv Systems Act 
is to provide better library service and 
resources for dl Texas dtteens. System 
libraries retain their local autonon\y but 
join together to share strengths and help 
create a systen^ program of service. 
Participating libraries enjoy the advantages 
of cooperative purchasing and processing 
and system-vwide special services that 
Include Books-By-Mail and 16mni Film 
Sen/ice. Coopferalion by llbraiies of every 
size will help bring quality library service to 
ail Texas dtiaem wherever tliey may live. 



irvices for 
NETLS 
Members 

NETLS' Program Of Service is developed 
biennially by the system menxbcrs and 
services arc changed as the needs of 
member libraries and their patrons 
change. Today the Northeast Texas 
Library System is cunrentiy providing 
tliese services^ 

Consulting Services 

Collectton Evaluation and Development 

Books by Mall to Homebound and to 
Unserved Counties 

Film Service 

Printing, Programwilng and Exhibits 

Continuing Education fof Library Stafts 

and Tifustces 
Resource Sharing Pilot Projiect 



Individuals and groups desiring to 
establish or expand library facilities may 
secure further informaUon by contacting: 

Northeast Texas Library Systi^m 
19S4 Commerce Street 
Dallas, Texas 75201 
214/651-9266 
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*e>d by the Northeasl Texi^s Library System with a grant from tho 
Slate Libraty through the Texas Library System Act (H,B. 260) 
1 the Library Setvices and Construction Act (P»L. 85«-123) 
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#r, ^•gmmm'mw^Wi^^mARB bad 

tt gSUN SINCfe YOU LAST AteNPi. 
lnQ th»n 1 y«ar 

8 O Move than 10 years 

11. HOW MANY CREDIT HOURS ARE 
YOU R^GISTEBiED FOR THIS TERM? 
(Cheek One) 
1 C3 1*3 credit hours 
2 O 4«6 credit hours 
an '/-S credit hours 
* □ 10-12 credit hours 
60 13-15 credit hours 
6 G 16 or more credit hours 

12. DO YOU PEEL YOU ARE PREPARED 
^TO DO CX)LLEGB WORK? (Check One) 
iQ Yes 

a» No 

13. DO YOU NEED HELP IN IMPROVING 
YOUR: (Check as many areas necessafy) 

22 IQ Writing skills 

23 ID Reading skills 
2< 1 a Notetaking skills 
25 I □ Outlining skms 
2« 1 0 Test-takhig skills 
2^ 1 0 Library and reseiurch skills 
28 1 a Math skills 

14. DO YOU NEED HELP IN DECIDING 
OR PLANNING WHAT COURSES TO 
TAKE? (Check One) 

JiO Yes 

15. DO YOU NEED HELP IN DECIDING 
OR PLANNING FOR A JOB OR CA. 
REER? (Check One) 

Yes 

K3 
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16. DO YOU THINK THAT YOU WILL 
HAVE TROUBLE PASSING ANY OF 
' YOUR COURSES? OOheok One) 



Yes ^ / ^V^^ 
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17. WHY Am YOU ENROltBD AT 

thai apply) 
, 32 lO To get a (ulUime job 
33 1 Q To «et a degree 
34 i(niTo discover my vocational interest 
35 1 0 To prepare for a hew career 
36 iOTo improve my knowledge and the 

technical ekiUs required m my 

present job 

37 1 0 To increase my chances for a possible 
raiisiei and/or po^iibie promotion in 
my present job 

38 1 □ To complete courses necessary to 
transfer to a four-year school 

39 1 0 To learn specific skills that will enrich 
my daily life 

401 QTo improve my ability to get along 
with people 

41 1 □ To become actively involved in stu- 
dent life and campus activities 

421 dlTo increase my participation ii^ 
cultural and social events 

♦31 QTo improve my confidence in myself 
QTo meet people 

4S1 OTo improve my leadership skills 

461 QTo improve my lifestyle 

471 □To complete iiigh school (GED) 

481 □ Other (please specify) 
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18, WHAT CERTIFICATE OR DEGREE 
ARE YOU PLANNING TO EARN 
FROM THIS COLLEGE? (Check One) 

1 QNot seeking a certificate or degree; 

only registered for selected courses 

2 Q Certificate of less than one-year 

3 QCertifi<?ate of one year or more 

4 Q Associate degree 

5 QBaccalaureate degree 



19. WHICH BASIC SKILLS DEVELOP- 
MENTAL BibUCATION CLASSES 



ARE YOU CURRENTLY ENROLLED 
IN AT THIS COLLEGE? (Check all 
that apply) 

50 iQ Reading 

51 !□ Writing 
S2xQMa«iematiC8 

53 iQOther (please specify)____ 



20. WHY DID YOU ENROLL IN THESE 
BASIC SKILLS DEVELOPMENTAL 
' EDUCATION CLASSES? rc/tecfca« 
reasons that apply) 
54 1 Q Advice of my college counselor 
55 1 0 Advice of my college advisor 
$6 xO Advice of a college faculty member 

57 id about the program in the 

catalogue or ottier campus publica- 
tion 

58 1 0 Advice of a high school teacher or 

counselor 

59 iQ] Recommended on the basis of test 

scopes 

60 1 Onward about tlie program from 

friends 

61 iQOther (please specify) 



21. ARE YOU CURRENTLY PARTICI- 
PATING IN ANY OP THE FOLU)W. 
ING SPECIAL PROGRAJfiS? (Check 
all programs that apply) 

62 1'O Learning Laboratory 

63 1 Q Mini-courses 

64 iCZl Minority prograsns 

68 iDl'utoring 

66 I O Other (please specify) 



THANK YOU FOR COMPLETING THI^ • 
SURVEY 41 H 
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South ToxQS 
Libfory System 




^^■VSkS Cap"' '^'^ 

W^SlHS^ VemsO(>. 9 882-6502 

Wd' Lfoioiy Loon 832 6539 



sometHhg, paid for it iu\d then not 
picked it up?— <}f course you tioven't 
... -or liave you. 

When was the iost time you 
colled your local public iibrory when 
you neected informotion— perhaps 
for-Q business presentdtion, o 
speech for o civic, group or o sales 
pitch? if you can't remember then 
maybe it's time you took o looit ot 
what's happened in itbrories since 
your lost visit. 

Your locol public library is 
funded by tax money— your tax 
money— so why don't you use it? 
The answer is probobly thot lilce 
many other people you view the 
library as a good thing but not as 
something that is a port of your day 
to day world. 

Public libraries, lilte most other 
things, iiove changed a lot in tfie 
past few years. But unlike the 
nickel condy bar which has gotten 
smaller and is now a dime, libraries 
ore offering more and better 
services thon ever before. This has 
come about to o great extent by 
the development of library systems. 
Libraries have been giouf^eci togetiie)- 
into systems so that they can 
provide services to tPie public that 



tl^ey would "rRiver lie able to afford 
on ot) indlvlduot bosis. 

For instonce'— you're preparing 
0 speech and you need background 
information os well as reioted 
inf ornHif ion to Ynoke your point. 
You coll the tibrory ond they get 
the informotion for you. If your 
request goes beyond thon reference 
capabilities then they have the 
system to back them up. Through 
the system's vast resources of 
information you will get the material 
you need, it might toke o day, it 
might take o week— the Important 
thing is that you will get as much 
pertinent infonnation as possible. 

Another exomple is the intef- 
librory loan service. If the library 
doesn't hove a book you wont— for 
business or pleasure, it doesn't 
matter— then through the systen 
the library can get the book for 
you. 

The film service is also a vary 
important asfiect of the system. 
Over 600 films, ranging in topics 
from advertising to mountain 
climbing, are ovailable to you 
througij your local public library 
and the system, 

Wiiat a package! All those 
services just for you and oil you 
lK2ve to do is pick up the telephone 
and dial your iocoi public library! 



The South Texas Library 
System is mode up of thirty-nine 
tibrories. Corpus Christ! Public 
Library, the Major Resource Cejiter, 
wos designated os the central 
library for referral from area 
libraries in the system, for 
cooperotive service with other 
libraries, and for federoted 
operations with other libraries in the 
system. The system is also 
headquartered in Corpus Christi. 
Library systems were formed 



to improve library services and to 
make their resources accessible to 
oil residents of the area which the 
member libraries collectively serve. 
The result of this is that member 
libraries ore oble to offer their 
patrons things such as the film 
service, the information service and 
the inter-library loan service. In 
addition to these services the 
system Olso aids the member 
libraries in many areas relating to 
operation and support. 




Major Resource Center 
Member Librorios 
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Member Ltorofies 



401 tost Third street 
; Texas 78332 
664*9506 

CwNM «iiily Utairf Sntm 

ISaSMoyStTHt 
' iSrovmivifte« Texai 78520 
S46-0SS4 

504 £o«t Tvter Street 
Haflln«eft* Tern 78550 
423-3569 

My II. M«M9W 

80x965 

tofarta, Texcs 78559 

Stor Route, 6ox 105 
Port Ucbcl, Texos 78578 
943-1793 

llM L WU^ MMieHd Ubiry 

Oceon Boulevard 

Us Fre$no$, Texos 76566 

233-5330 

€^r« MHe Mnry 

207 Bust Moin 
Cuero, TcxQs 77954 
275-2864 

ti ImM MefliefM Lftmy 

203 South Henry Street 
folfurrlcs, Texas 78355 
325-2144 

li¥# (Ml Cm^ Lftmy 

Box 698 

Geonje West, Texos 78022 
449-3191 

GefOfllfti MicUlfwy 

415 St. Motthew Stroet 
Gonroles. Texos 78629 
672-6315 

Hk^ Syp3(M Mewofie) 

4th and Kelly Streets 
HoHettsville, Texos 77964 
798*3243 

IhillfflCMKtf UlK«ry 

210 North Smith Avenuo 
Hebbrofwille, Texos 78361 
527-3421 



MM|t€i«iityli(«^ 

— — P^iMlir^fliHWty *"**' ** 
301SouthMQln 
Oonno, Texas 78537 
464-4091 

401 EoltCono Street 
Cdlnburfijtxos 78539 
383-*246 

IbtNUkliwv 

P. 0. Box 98 
Elso, 78543 

601 North Mom 
McAtlen, Texos 78501 
682-4531 

434 South Ohio 
Mercedejs, Texos 78570 
565-23/1 

118 East 11th 
Mission, Texos 78572 
585<5221 

mrrMeaerMLlrcry 

130l05Koffery 
Pharr,^exo$ 78577 
787-3966 

Pofter ^1 MtmrW Ifaivv 

515 South Konr-os 
Wesloco, Texos 78596 
968-2272 

Rebert J. Meberg Ml^ Vkmrf 

220 North Fourth 
Kinysviile, Texas m^3- 
592^6381 

CtHiem Ce«aty Ubroiv 

301 Ann 

Port Lqvocq, Texas 77979 
552-2661 

ieber Mtemoftel Ubrtry 

4th end Moin 

Roymondville, Texas 78580 
689-2930 

MplMMimkipQl L^nf 

110 North Fourth Street 
Robstown. Texas 78380 
:^07-234] 

HHMt Coimtjf UlnMy 

CouMty BuifdiriQ 
Rcbstcwn. Texoi 70380 
307-1032 

ib«nMt Cotfirty ft-Mc iflr^ry 

AroniOG County Courthouse 
Rockport. Texos 78382 
729-2390 

Un Benito '\ lUmry 

251 East Stenger Stroet 
Son Bonito. Texas 78586 
399-2311 



Niriito Cwwty limy $ir^ 

«» 

no North lomont 
. Aran$Ol Pou, T(im 7S336 
758-2350 

Greaory Dty Halt' 

G«florv,Te)!Oi7835r 

643'6$62 

Orower 400 
(noleilde, Texas 78362 
776-251? 

MiUbMlkniry 

* Son Patrk.lo Avenue 
Mothls, Texas 78366 

(MMfiMeUliity 

301 Humphrey Street 
Odem, Tej(OS 78370 

Miry iai Jiff MMUbwy 

8th ond Austin 
Portloftd, Texos 78374 
643-6527 

IKsi^ttM ^^ifcJJc ^^kf^fl^ 

212 fast Sinton street 
Slnton, Texas 78387 
364^4545 

Tvft Prtfe Uhiwy 

501 Green Avenue 
Toft, Texos 78390 
538-3050 

302 North Moln 
VIctorlo, Texas 77901 
578-6241 

YoiAm MIe Ukwy 

206 Hugo 

Yoekum, Texas 77995 
293-5001 

P.O. Box 308 
Yorktown. Texos 78164 
564-3232 



funded by South Tftxos Librory 
System with a g^oftt from 'ho 
t«xos StQie Itbrory through 
the Texos Librory Systdms Act 
{H fi 260) und tfw Ubrory 
Services and Construction Act 
(PI 91-600) 
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A cooperative partnership between twenty autonomous local public libraries 
and the Texas State Library, created to improve and strengthen library 
service to all Texas citizens. / 

One of 10 regional library systems created by the Texas State Legislature in 
1969 and funded through the Texas State Library since 1975. 

Advised by library -minded citizens representing member libraries. TPLS 
develops programs of library service to reflect local needs. 

Reaching, through the spirit of cooperation, towards the goal of good and 
equal library service for alV citizens. 

Administered by the Director of the Major Resource Center (MRC), and the 




Area public librarians are given the opportunity to iearn new skills and 
strengthen their understanding of library work through system-sponsored work- 
shops, free consultations with professionally trained librarians, and free use 
of library-oriented publ ication"^ . Conununities planning to develop public 
library se'^vica may request assistance from System staff. 




Book holdings of area libraries are strengthened by funds for book purchases, 
free subscription to book rental services, duplicate titles from the MRC 
collection on extended loan, and discarded MRC books on permanent loan. 




Panhandle citizens are offered free use of 16mm films from either rotating 
packets or the Amarillo Public Library's film collection ordered through their 
local libraries. 

CaSSBTTB TAPB-SmVICB 

Cassette tapes, both from rotating packets and from the Amarillo Public Library 
collection, are available in most member libraries. 





M f?i«^rapt1on'^ services' duplicate titles fronv the MRC 

^ -mmm pertinent loan. 





Panhandle citizens , are offered free use of 16nim filtrts from 
packets or the Amarlllo Public Library's film collection ordered through their 
local libraries, 

Cassette Tape Service 

-cassette tapes, both from rotating packets and from the Amarlllo Public Library 
collection, are available In most member libraries, 

■ - * • . , . 

! ' ■ ' ! - 

■ ■ ■ , » i „ . . .■ • 

PuBucnr MO PuBun HBu^rmm 

- Member libraries have the free use of a professional artist « <*f1gnated 
^ Sunt of money to be used for publicity tailored to local needs, as well as 
ftaccess to a pool of display materials housed in the MRC. 

I Bmm Sr. Mail ^ ^ 

f Free paperback books are loaned to Panhandle residents who are not served 
V by local libraries. • 



Library patrons are given free access to book holdings of neighboring, 
libraries. 



Art Heproductioi^s 



Member libraries have rotating collections of framed art prints for circula- 
tion to their patrons. 




Patrons of system-member libraries have full access to ten major Texas 
puMft libraries and thirty-six Texas academic libraries, as well as 
limiteNi access to out-of-state libraries, through the Texas State Library 
CownunKations Network. The Network, supported with state funds, supplies 
citizensXwith books, magazine articles, government documents and answers 
to referehce question- uravailable in their local public libraries. 
\ 

If a library patron cannot find the material he or she needs in the local 
library, the librarian nay call the Amarillo Public Library. If it'i? not 
owned there, interllbrery loan staff members will, through various location 
devices, find out what libraries do own it and teletype the request. The item 
will eventually be senv to the original requesting library, where the patron 
may check it out and use it without a fee. 
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and the Texas State Library which was 
- createa to strensthen library services to the Citizens of Texas. 
dir-Qn^ of XCmlonal library systems legislated In 1969 by the Texas State ; 
lleglsTature and funded through the Texas State library since 1975. . : 

Charged witfc the responslbil Itles of provldihg library services to residents who 
do ..ot have access to a locaV public library, and^to support the sharing of 
library resources throughout the TTPIS region. 
jk Composed of 9 counties, which cover over 10,000 square miles and contain over 

400,000 residents: Brewster, Culberson, El Paso, HudspMh, Jeff Davis, Pecos, , 
Presidio, Reeves, J and Terrell . o ^ " , , N 

jtl^ Governed by representatives of local member public libraries. TTPLS develops 1 

programs of library service to reflect local needs. 
^ Administered, b^ the Director of the Majytfr Resource Center, El Paso Public 

* Library, and the System Coordlnatof . 
^ Located In the El 'Pjso Public Library. 501 N. Oregon St., El Paso. Texas 79901. 






Books }^Mail 

All rural residents of the Trans-Pecos area annually receive a catalog of paperback 
books which are available on loan from the TTPLS office. Popular fiction and non- 
fiction books in both Spanish and English are available to readers of rll'ages. 




librarians in the public libraries in the Trans-Pecos are given the opportunity 
learn new skills and to strengthen their understanding of library work through 
workshops given by- the Texas Trans-Pocos Library system. Publ id ibrarlans may 
request assistance at any time from -the Systems office. Communities planning to 
develop public libY-ary service may request assistance from the Texas Trans=Pecos 
library Systems office. 



to 



CoHeelion. Develop. 




Since the initiation of the Texas Trans -Peccs Library System, over $100,000 have 
been made available to public libraries to strengthen hoMi7T<is in such areas as 
reference books, materials for children, and general book conlections. 
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Audiovisual Services 



A collection of over 900 fil.ns, housed in the El Paso Public Library, is available 
to citizens through system member libraries. In addition, film projecTors, and 
other audio-visual support equipment have been deposited in locaJ|^^^publ1c Itbraries, 



bboitt wMch ifi ivilftbH on loan frmm HPLS pfflci^v Popult*^ fiction jnd^^^^?^^^ 



•^v:l^.•:•^>^• 
^?>v;.^.l-l^'v ^ 




J Sp^rii ^ntii.$M1U' Md to fti^gtMn their, [md^ i ■ 

#^iwi^h!iii» gi ven by ^ ^ - 



tMueU^siUtwce at i^^^^ 




^eeP %»de ivii1lfle» to strengt|ien hP1 dings In such ereas^ as 

♦refp««ce booki^^^teipUis genenal bi5plc;c^^ ' 




A collection Of over 900 films, housed In the El f*aso Public ilbi^ry. Is a.va 11 able 
to citizens througH system member libraries. ' In addition, film projectorSvand 
other-audio-visual support equipment have beenjJeposited In l^cal: pMbVIc 'IlliW^^ 
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iine art reproductions, housed In local public libraries are available for^check-ou^ 
Worn system member libraries. Cassette tapes* Including popular, classical, and - 
ibuntry-westem music, as well as chll^Jren's stories, are also available for chec|- i 
Cassette p.layers and headphoijes are atso on deposit from TTPLS. 




pieslgned to ac«|ua1nt residents of the Trans-Pecos region with public library 
V^serylces available to them .^-thls* program Includes the planning, designing, printing, i 
fand distribution of information. A graphics department, housed In the El Paso Public 
library, provides assistance to Tocal public libraries In preparing materials for 
the pu.bl 1c Information project. , * 



(funded through Texas State Library) 



-"'If a local public library does not have a book or magazine which a patron needs, 
? the librarian may request this material from the Inter-Library Loan Office, housed 

in the El Paso Public Library. Inter-Library Loan is a service offered to the 
- Trans-Pecos libraries through the Texas State Library Communications Network. 
<5 Teletypb and .ttiephone communication make needed materials accessible to local 
LJ^uTtbrary users -In a very short time. 



* '""*^'n>TO!iSJSl^^ BESIDBNTS . . . 

BOOKS BY MAIL 23,012 books loaned from 1975 .to 1977 

INTERLIBRARY LOAN 12,872 books loaned and borrowed 

COLLECTION DEVELOPMENT 11»463 books added to libraries 

AUDIO-VISUAL SERVICES 62,082 viewed films 

COORDINATION & CONSULTATION 170 librarians attended workshops 
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FOREWORD 

The Ttm Etrng^ Eiuulim Frmtwork a deiigncd to 
assitt teachen* «dminittr«ton, and other Khool per- 
tonnel in the process of inlttsing energy education 
concepts into the public school cuniculttm. The 
Fnttrmmk focuses on the basic concerns and needs of 
people as related to energy atid suggests ways in 
which energy conservation can become a meaninglul 
part of all disciplines in elementary and secondary 
schools. 

We hope that the Ftemwork will be a usefiil tool in 
helping young people become more aware of the 
critical decisions which we all face in meeting the 
present and future energy needs of our state and na- 
tion. The future of our society will depend in large 
measure on the thoughtfulness and wisdom of these 
decisions. 
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RATIONALE \ 

The Stftte of Texas aiiumei a position of national 
leadenhip in i^ultural and industiial^ develops 
ment. Its bounty of natural resources and variety of 
terrain and climate attract people' frc^n throughout 
the world. Texas' population is more than double 
that of the last decade. Texas citizens, like those 
across the nation, are enjoying the benefits of rapid 
technological development; life is becoming more 
comfortable, safe, and rewarding*. These are very 
positive developments in which the people of Texas 
can take justifiable pride. Hard work and creative 
thinking, indeed, produce the "good life" in our 
state. Unfortunately, these same factors of rapid 
population growth and technological developj^ents 
result in greater and greater demands on bur state 
and national supply of energy. We arc consuming 
energy faster than the supply is being replenished. 
Hie Mortage is becoming more critical, and society 
depends on current and future decisions we make 
regarding our use of energy resources. Energy con- 
servation is a most critical world, national, state, 
community, and personal priority. 

Few people take issue with the fact that conservation 
of energy is essential. What is planned, developed, 
and accomplished inihe area of energy conservation 
is the collective result of the individual efforts of 
Texas peopljB. One person cannot even address a 
problem of this magnitude, let alone work out a solu- 
tion. Each person can only react to the problem as it 
affects his or her personal life. There are certain 
basic concerns of people which relate directly to the 
quality of life they can expect to have. When people 
realize that the future availability of energy directly 
affects their personal health, ability to work, and 
ability to enjoy tlie fruits of their labor, they begin to 
take action. 



This framework for energy education in Texas 
schools is designed to address the problem of energy 
consumption from the standpoint of each individual 
and to sug^st tlie effect wbt!^ wise use of energy 
can have on the quality of life'. The basic concerns of 
all people include personal health and well-being, 
career choice and development, consumer activity, 
enjoyment of leisure time, and a satisfying role in 
society. This framework demonstrates how each per- 
son's use of energy directly afifects these basic con- 
cerns. For example, a diminished supply of energy 
directly impacts the consumer. The price of gasoline 
continues to rise, thereby causing each person to 
. spend a greater proportion of personal income on 
fuel. It also causes local shortages which restrict 
travel, spoil vacation plans, and even affect employ 
ment and home location. There are steps wluch each 
person can take to moderate the use of gasoline and 
therefore avoid family budget problenis and in- 
conv^jiiences which a critical shortage would pro- 
duce. This framework systematic^y addresses in- 
dividual problems and focuses on the questions: 
"How can energy conservation affect me, and how 
will alternative energy resources affect me in the 
future?" 

An effort is made to relate the basic concerns of peo" 
pie to experiences which they have as elementary 
school students, middle school students, and young 
adults in the high school. People of all ages have con- 
cerns related to' personal health and well-being, 
career choice or development, recreation, money 
supply, and social interaction. The framework 
directs attention to these concerns and to tne rela- 
tionship of individual use of en«rgy. The concepts, 
applications, and values are outlined in a K-Grade 
12 continuum which is designed for uifusiuu into the 
regulas^ curriculum offerings of Uic school. 
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GOALS 

The student will: 

• Help to make conservation of cnci-gy a na- 
tional, state, communityi and personal priority 

• Become aware of one's role as a consumer and 
conserver of energy 

• Be familiar with the various types of energy 
and how they can be changed fr m one form to 
aiiotlier 

• Be familiar with the major career opportunities 
in the energy field 

• Understand the legal/social implications in the 
production and use of various types of energy 

• Understand the environmental and economic 
impact of th« use of energy and the effect which 
this may have on each person's life style 

• Understand the effect of energy production on 
the Texas economy 

DESCRIPTION OF THE ENERGY 
EDUCATION MATRIX 

Tlie following Energy Education Matrix serves as a 
basis for formulation of the Texas Energy Education 
Framework. It is designed to ensure the develop- 
ment of leai ning activities directly related to the per- 
souiil conceniB of people. Tlie basic concerns of peo- 
ple listed on the Ixorizontal axis are: 

• Consumer Behavior 

• Personal Hcaltli and Well-being 

• Gaieer Choice and Development 

• Leisure Time and Recs-eational Activity 

• Sociai^Legal Interaction of People 

It is a.qsumed that students will need learning ex- 
periences in three basic dimensions which relate 
eneigy education to these personal concerns. These 



dimensions listed on the vertical axis^of the Matrix 
are: 

• Knowledge (Concepts) 

• Applications of Knowledge (Activities) 

• Valufss and Attitudes 

The interaction of the basic concerns of people 
(horizontal axis) and the dimensions of leaniing 
(vertical axis) civate 15 instructional development 
cells. For example, in Cell One, tlie interaction of 
personal consume* concern and content knowledge 
creates a base for design of learning content related 
to consumer behavior. Such topics' as the relation- 
ship between energy supply and price, wise shop- 
ping for cnergy-efificient appliances, the effect of 
energy shortage on the quality of goods and services, 
die relationship to personal comfort, the cost effec- 
tiveness concept, and selection of clothing for dif- 
ferent seasons could be developed usmg this cell as a 
planning base. 

Cell Eight, created by die interaction of educational 
applications as related to cm-eer concerns of people, 
creates a planning base for student understanding of 
how changes in energy supply will affect job oppor- 
tunities in future years. For example, the student 
will be able to see how new -sources of energy such as 
wind, solar, and geoUicrmal, will offer new career 
opportunities. Such concepts as the effect of energy 
shortage on the recreational industry, on new energy 
forms related to engmeering job opportunities, and 
on applications of solar energy (including oppor- 
tunities for development of extra-terrestrial collec- 
tors) would be included. The career opportunities 
exploration and selection process will undergo 
tremendous change in application during the com- 
ing years. All phases of curriculum should reflect not 
only changes in job opportunities but die need for 
early exploration, planning, and proper training for 
tile world of work in die future. This cell, like all 
others, is only intended as a springlioard in die area 
of curriculum planning and by no means presents all 
of die possible applications. 
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USE OF ENERGY EDUCATION CHARTS 



The following charts present an array of examples 
delineating the kinds of learning experiences that 
could be designed using each of the cells as a 
planning base. Thie curriculum designer or teacher 
can, from this kind of base, delineate a multitude of 
learning activities for each cell as they relate to 
science and social studies as well as to al! other 
disciplines. The basic concepts and educational pro- 
grams whicli follow are all based on the use of this 
Energy Education Matrix as a planning base. Items 
included, such as descriptors in the Matrix^ are by 
ho means all inclusive but only represent examples 
of the kinds of leamuig ex|>eriences that can be hi- 
fused into all phases of the elementary and secon* 
dary scliool curriculum. 
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ENERGY EDUCATION MATEIX 



Congumer 



Individual Well-Bdng 



Api^lication 



(1) 

Knowledge of energy 
conservation affects con- 
sumer behavior. 



(6) 

Applications of consumer 
knowledge relate to en- 
ergy conservation. 



(2) 

Individual health and 
well-being arc directly 
affected by energy use. 



(7) 

Application of energy 
conservation techniques 
improves ' individual 
health and well-being. 



(3) 

Changing patterns of 
energy use and .4mergy 
resources affect ' career 
opportunities now and in 
the future. 



(8) 




Values 



(11) 

Consumer values affect 
the total use of energy. 



Educational requirements 
for new jobs resulting 
from energy conservation 
and alternative i^esources 
are changing rapidly. 



(12) (13) 
Personal values related to I Career values and work 
energy use affect the I ethics relate to the chang- 
health and well-being of I ing energy picture and job 
each individual. s satisfaction. 



t 



(*) 

Energy shortages and 
changing patterns of use 
affect the recreational 
activities of all people. 



(9) 

Applications of infof* 
mation regarding wise use 
of energy aifect the use 
of leisure time. 



(5) 

Changing patterns of 
energy consumption and 
energy regulations affect 
iiidividual lifestyle and 
Hie vforld society. 



(JO) 

Application of social-legal 
kn:>wledge related to 
energy coneei^ation and 
energy production affects 
the ability of each in- 
dividual to live in har- 
mony w ith other people of 
(he world. 




(14) 

Personal values regarding 
the use of energy for rec- 
reation affect the total 
consumption of energy. 



(15) 

Social and political values 
are direcdy related to 
availability of energy and 
influence its research, 
transportation, and con- 
sumption. 
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INTRODUCTION TO MATRICES 
K'GRADE 3i GRAPES 4«6i 
GRADES 6-a> GRAPES 9-12 



Hie need for energy education it critical and ihould 
be infused at all initmctional leveli and in all tub- 
jectd. Toward this end, matrices of instructional cells 
for energy education have been developed for 
Kindergarten through Grade 3» for Gradei 4 to 6, 
for Grades 6 to 8, and for Grades 9 to 12. Although 
school communitiea have dieir own expectations and 
their own needs, the matrices seek to show common 
concerns in energy (ducation. 'l%e Franmv&rk fs^r 
Energy Education aims %t infusing the concepts of 
energy education in the Kindei^arten through 
Grade 12 curricula while enlisting ail students and 
educ^ors in the energy management team. 

The matrices on pages 6, 8, 10, and 12 are ex* 
amples of how tlie goals for energy education can be 
expanvied to include objectives for classroom ac* 
tivities. The matrices arc not comprehensive lists of 
the knov/ledge, applications, or values applicable to 
energy education. The teacher may use the matrices 
as guides in developing his or her instructional pro» 
gram. 

The Energy Education Curriculum Planning Ac- 
tivities on page 7, 9, 11, and 13 illustrate how 
individual instructional cells of the matrices are ap- 
plicable to a number of subjects. Teachers are urged 
to reflect on their instructional sequences and focus 
appropriate segments on energy education goals. 




GRADES K-3 MATRIX 
OBJECTIVES FOR ENERGY EDUCATION 



0^ 



Gonsiimcr 



Individual WeU Being 



Career 



Knowledge 



Application 



Values 



(:.. 



ERIC 



The student will become 
aware that energy can 
be changed from one 
form to another. 



The student will be able 
to dramatize simple en- 
ergy changes. 



Tlie student will deter- 
mine ways to conserve 
energy at a personal level. 



The student will be 
aware of interdepen- 
dence of energy use and 
personal comfort. 



The student will recog- 
nize conditions which I 
might affect heating and! 
cooling devices. 



The student will realize 
one form of energy con- 
servation is as simple as 
personal selection of 
clothing for each weadier 
situation. 



The student will be cogni- 
zant of energy uses in 
parents' jobs. 



The student will be aware 
that the nature of jobs 

■changes witii the source of | 

[energy used. 



The student will deter- 
mine how job choices af- 
fect the nmount of energy 
use and how the com- 
munity is affected. 




Recreational 



Socio-Legal 



The student will be awai^ 
that the games we play 
use energy. 



The student will be able 
to compare tlxe relation- 
ship between physical 
motion and body heat. 



The student will realise 
that diere can be personal 
satisfaction in indepen- 
dent play without expend- 
ing excessive energy. 



The student will become 
aware that our homes 
benefit from energy- 
efficient decisions. 



The student will be aware 
of classroom rules that 
regulate classroom uses of 
energy. 



The student will tolerate 
some degree of discomfort 
or loss of independence 
for the benefit of all. 



8KE KNKRCJV KDUC/^ MON ACTIVITIES HXAMPLK PAGE 7. i 
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GRADES K-3 ENERGY EDUCATION ACTIVITIES 



CAHEER APPLICATION 

t 

THE STUDENT WILL BE AWARE THAT THE NATURE OF JOBS CHANGES WITH THE 
SOURCE OF ENERGY USED. The foUowhig activities illustrate how one instructional cell of the matrix is 
applicable to several subjects. This is not an exhaustive list of possible appropriate activities. The teacher 
should adapt these or other instructional activities to meet the particular needs of his or her students. 



SUBJECT 


GOiRRELATlNG ACTIVITIES 




Language Arts and Social Studies 


Students make a list of workers involved In building 
a house and indicate the use of energy in each of 

their jobs. 


Science 


Students mterview workers who use alternative 
sources of energy in construction and ask how they 
increase home energy efficiency by using these dif- 
ferent sources of energy. 


Mathematics 


Students compute the number of days different 
workers spend in building houses using energy- 
saving metliods. 


Art 


Students make a mural showing the workers at 
various stages of building a house. 


Music 


Students make musical instruments from discatxled 
building materials to develop an awareness of dif- 
ferent sources of energy conservation. 




Health 


Students develop a simple dance in which they im- 
itate the workers. 




Reading 


Students read stories related to constmction with at- 
tention focused on tlie u&e of energy in the jobs of the 
workers. 
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Appiicaliou 



G 



ERIC 



The student wil! be 
aware tliat consumf r de° 
cisions are usually di- 
rected by one's particular 
environment or culture. 



The student will identify 
tlie usability span of dif- 
ferent types of beverage 
containers arid will recog- 
nise the role of energy in 
i^cy cling. 



The student will recog- 
nizee cultural difTerence* 
in energy use patterns. 



GRADES 4-6 MATRIX 
OBJECTIVES FOR ENERGY EDUCATION 



Individual Well^Being 



The student will be aware 
that tlic sufficient supply 
of energy depends essen- 
tially on lifestyles and the 
wise use of natural 
resources. 



The student will be aware 
of wasteful uses of energy 
at home and at school and 
will deteimine measures 
which inci^ase the suffi- 
cient supply of energy. 



The student will recog« 
nize how the use of energy 
afTects individual well- 
being and the fate of 
generations to come. 



Career 



Recrsatioual 



1 he student will be aware 
that the field of energy 
offers major career oppor- 
tunities and satisfying 
work experiences. 



The student v/ill identify 
energy related jobs in 
society today. 



The student will be aware 
of alternative energy re- 
sources that could be used 
to maintain the current 
lifestyle. 



The student will be aware 
that the supply of world 
energy affects tlie way we 
use leisure time. 



Ihe student will evaluate 
favorite recreational ac- 
tivities and determine the 
type of energy used^ 



The student will under* 
stand how decisions, life- 
style, and leisure time af- 
fect energy efficiency. 



Socio- Legal 



The student will be awar« 
tliat the supply and use of 
energy arc dircctiy related 
to the world's economic 
and political well-being* 



The student will recog- 
nize tliat supply and use 
of energy have ail impact 
on the community, state, 
nation, and world. 



The student will comp5U« 
energy uses that are im- 
portant only for personal 
comfoit or convenience in 
the home and communi- 
ty. 



SKK KNERGY KDUCJATION ACTIVITIES EXAMPLE FACJE 9. 
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GRADES 4>6 ENERGY EDUCATION ACTIVITIES 
IWPIVIDUAL WELL-BEING AND KNOWtEDGE 

THE STUDENT WILL BE AWARE THAT THE SUFFICIENT SUPPLY OF ENERGY IN THE 
UNITED STATES DEPENDS ESSENTIALLY ON LIFESTYLES AND THE WISE USE OF 
NATURAL RESOURCES. The following activities iUuatrate how one initrucHonal cell of the Energy Con- 
cerns Matrix is applicable to several subjects. This is not an eKliausUve Ust of possible appropriate activities. 
Hie teacher should adapt these or other instructional experiences to meet the particular needs of his or her 



Students. 




SUBJECT 


CORRELATING ACTIVITIES 




• 


Language Arts 


The class will compile a newspaper about energy 
sources and conservation. Include headlines, ne%vs 
stories, feature stones, editorials, letters to the 
editor, cartoons, and advertisements on energy 
sources and on how energy could be conserved. The 
writing of the editorials could be used as a class con- 
test or expanded into a school-wide contest. 


• 


Spelling 


Introduce the spelling of energy related words. 
Students participate in class or school "spelling 
bees." 


Reading 


Students write a simple poem about the wise use of 
energy or about alternative energy sources. Poems 
are read aloud to the reading group. 


Matliematics 


Students prepare a chart of temperatures in the 
classroom/school. Chart shows the raontlily fuel 

cost. 




Science 


Students keep records of their use of electricity for 
one day, noting the purpose of each energy use and 
the ways energy could be conserved. 


Social Studies 


Students list items available for use in tlie home 
which are considered luxury items, convenience 
items, and necessity items and do a comparative 
study of costs in terras of energy usage. 


• 


Ait 


Students design logos and slogans that will inform 
people about the need to conserve energy. Students 
paint a mural using these logos and slogans. After 
securing permission from local merchants, students 
reproduce the mural on a store window to furdier 
public awareness of need for energy conservation. 




Music 


1 Students make a class collection of songs related to 
energy and learn to sing die songs. Using some of 
the songs they have learned, students write and pro- 
duce a play to be pi^scntcd for the student body. 


• 


Health 


Students compare health problems of the United 
States to those of countries that have less energy 
available and determine the role of energy in pro- 
viding good health care. 
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GRADES 6-8 MATRIX 
OBJECTIVES FOR ENERGY EDUCATION 



Consumer 



Individual WcU-Bcing 



Career 



Recreational 



Knowledge 



ITic student will be aware 
that energy is transformed 
with a loss of energy dur- 
ing each transformation. 



Application 



Values 



The student will be cogni- 
zant of the forms of en- 
ergy used to produce basic 
food groups* 



The student will under- 
stand the nutrition and 
energy economics of food 
gvoups. 



The student will be aware 
of interdependence of 
energy use and personal 
comfort. 



The student will under- 
stand that temperatures 
vary over different sur- 
faces, such as earth, 
plants, or fabrics. 



The student will be aware 
of various career oppor- 
tunities involved in the 
transformation of energy 
from source to usable 
product. 



The student will be aware 
of careers associated witlx 
enexgy transformation. 



The student will be aware 
of advantages and disad- 
vantages of adjusting life- 
styles to maximum energy 
efficiency. 



The student will under- 
stand that career clioices 
are affected by availability 
of energy or by alternative 
sources of energy. 



ERiC 



The student will be aware 
of interdependency of en- 
ergy use and personal 
comfort. 



The student will relate 
favorite recreation activi- 
ties to energy require- 
ments of each. 



Tlie student will recog- 
nize personal satisfaction 
associated with favorite 
recreational activities in 
terms of energy cost. 



Socio-Legal 



The student will be aware 
that transformation of en- 
ergy from source to usable 
product presents environ 
mental and economic 
issues. 



The student will be able 
to identify uses of land 
and compare job oppor- 
tunities and economic im- 
portance of each use* 



The student will be aware 
of advantages and disad*- 
vantages of different land 
uses and of how the use of 
land affects choices people 
have. 



SEE ENERGY EDUCATION ACTIVITIES EXAMPLE PAGE 11. ^. 
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GRADES 6-8 ENERGY EDUCATION ACTIVITIES 



SOCIO-LEGAL AND KNOWLEDGE 

THE STUDENT IS AWARE THAT TRANSFORMATION OF ENERGY FROM SOURCE TO 
USABLE PRODUCT PRESENTS ENVIRONMENTAL AND ECONOMIC ISSUES. The following ac- 
tivities iUmtrate how^ne instructionaH cell of the Energy Concerns Matrix is applicable to several subjects. 
This is not an exhaustive list of possible appropriate activities. The teacher should adapt these or other instruc- 
tional experiences to meet the particular needs of his or her students. 



SUBJECT 


r*ri1l1t1i'T ATfW^ AUTTVfTTFfi 

l^MtiA&l^A. A I£^\9 A 1 ▼ A A ACi9 


Language Axts 


Students interview senior citizens and compare to 
the present the lifestyles and economic and en- 

use was not as limited. Students interview senior 
citizens to determine what alternative energy 
sources were used before present-day energy sources 
were available* 


Social Studies 


Students investigate the environmental and 
economic impact on the community of the use of 
various types of energy. 


Science 


Students design an experiment to change energy 
from one form to another. 


Health 


Students compare types of current healtlx problems 
of the community with health problems of earlier 
days when energy use was a fraction of present use. 


Mathematics 


Students plot the economic value of energy produced 
and the cost of dealing with environmental problems 
incurred. 


Art 


Students make a diorama of events in eiirth histv iy 
that have caused resources to be concentrated in cer- 
tain locations* 


Music 


Students experiment with amounts of electrical ^ 
energy required to produce sounds in various in- 
sti^iments and in amplifier systems. 



GRADES 9-12 MATRIX 
OBJECTIVES FOR ENERGY EDUCATlbN 



to 



Consumer 



Individual WeU-Deing 



Career 



Recreational 



Socio-Legal 



Knowledge 



Application 



Values 



The ''student will under- 
stand that energy conser- 
vation and alternative en- 
ergy sources will affect 
consumer behavior* 



The student will be aware 
of the interdependence of 
personal well-being and 
comfort and energy con- 
sumption. 



The student will under- 
stand that changing pat- 
terns of energy use and 
alternative sources of 
energy affect career op- 
portunities now and in 
the future. 



The student v ill describe 
an energy-efficient home, 
car, school, and ap- 
pliance. 



The student will provide 
examples of how group 
and individual well-being 
§are unproved by energy 
conservation in areas of 
transportation , housing, 
and recreation. 



The student will iden- 
tify major changes 
which energy consciva- 
tion practices or which 
alternative sources of 
energy will have on job 
opportunities in the 



major 
clusters. 



occupational 



The student will list the 
specific advantages and 
disadvantages of acquir- 
ing an energy-efficient 
home, car, or appliance. 



The student will be able 
to understand the effects 
of energy-efficient deci- 
sions related to transpor- 
tation, housing, and 
recreation on personal 
comfort and well-being. 



The student will list 
the changes which have 
occuncd in his or her 
parents* careers as a re- 
sult of changing energy 
availability or sources 
and how this has af- 
fected their priorities in 
life. 



The student will be 
aware of how the avail- 
ability of energy and 
efforts to conserve will 
affect recreation and 
lifestyle. 



The student will list and 
compare energy efficient 
vs. inefficient recre- 
ational activities in the 
areas of travel, sports, 
hobbies, and home care. 



The student will iden- 
tify changes which have 
occurred and project 
future changes in his or 
her recreation lifestyle as 
a resuh of the current 
energy situation. 



The student will under- 
stand that improved cm 
crgy conservation prac- 
tices and alternative 
sources will cause major 
changes in individual 
lifestyle and world 
society. 



The student will list 
major changes in law or 
social customs which 
have taken place in the 
areas of transportation, 
housing, and recreation 
as a result of energy 
shortage. 



The student will be able 
to compare the present 
and projected laws and 
customs in the areas of 
transportation » housing, 
and recreation as a re- 
sult of energy con- 
servation p'-acticcs. 



SEE ENERGY EDUCATION ACTIVITIES EXAMPLE PAGE 13. 
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GRADES 9-12 EN£R€k¥ EDUCATION ACTIVITIES 

\ 

INDIVIDUAL WELL-BEING AND APPLICATION 

THE STUDENT WILL PROVIDE EXAMPLES OF HOW GROUP AND INDIVIDUAL WELL- 
BEING ARE IMPROVED BY ENERGY CONSERVATION IN AREAS OF TRANSPORTATION, 
HOUSING, AND RECREATION. The following activities illustrate how one instrwttional cell of the Energy 
Concerns Matrix is applicable to several subjects. This is not an exhaustive list of possible appropriate ac- 
tivities. The teacher should adapt these or other instructional experiences to" meet the particular needs of his or 



her students* 

SUBJECT CORESLATING ACTIVITIES 


Language Arts and Language Leaniiag 


Students debate voluntary changes vs. govern*^ 
mental control as a necessity tQ make changes in 
energy consumption. 


Social Studies 


Students interview people who- mde trains 3^ years 
ago end people who have ridden trains recently and 
compare their experiences. Students debal^^ih^ 
merits of mass transportation aa an energy-savii^^ / 
method. / ^\ 


Science 


Students place giass microscope slides covered witli 
petroleum jelly in the exhaust of three different 
vehicles and ccinpare tlie amounts of particulate 
matter expelled. 


Health 


Stud^jtus predict the air pollution eftect if no students 
diwe cars to or from scliool. 


Mathematics 


Students design a scale to rate well-being of in- 
dividuals ridiiig in a vehicle and graph comparisons 
of different size cars. 


Art 


Students express one person's feelingt^ about the 
need for enei^ conservation in areas of transporta- 
tion, housing, and recreation. 


Music 


Students develop a rhythmic choral reading to com- 
pare the sound levels of diftei^nt kincla of transporta- 
tion. 



COMPLIANCE STATEMENT 

TiTLE VI, CIVIL RIQHTS ACT OF 1864; TME MOOIHED COURT ORDER, CIVIL ACTION 
6281, FEDERAL DISTRICT COURT, EASTERN DISTRICT OF TEXAS, TYLER DIVISION 
^viswt of Iom! tduMtlon aoweltt ptrtalnirm to compllanoa with Titl« VI Ctvll Riohtt Aot of 1864 
and wittt tpMiflc r«qulr«ffltntt of tht Modifitd Court Ordtr, CtvH Action No. 8281. Fotforai Dintrtot 
Court. EMttrn DIMrtet of Ttxn, IVtor Division v conduotod portodloally by stiff roprestntstivss of 
ths Tfxas Edueatlon Agsnoy. Tttsso ravisws covor tt isMt ths following poliolss and pmetkes: 

(1) teespttnes polleisa on studsnt trinsfsrs from othtr sotiool districts; 

(2) oporstlon of Softool bus routss-j^R^nson a non-ssgroottsd buls; 

(3) non-dlscrlmination In oxtracurrloular activltiss and ths ust of school faollltisa^ 

(4) nsnHilscrimlnatofy pcactioss In ths hiring, assigning, promoting, paying, dsmoting, reassign- 
ing, or dismissing of faculty and staff msmbsrs who wortc with ohildrsn; 

is) snroilmsnt and asslgnmsnt of studsnts without discrimination on ths basis of race, color, or 
national origin; 

(6) non-dlsorlmlnatory pra©tlo«s rstatlng to tha usa of a studsnt't first languogs; end 

{f) 9vldsnce of pubilshsd procsdures for hsaring compieinte and grievances. 

In addition to conducting reviews, the Texas Education Agency staff representatlvae check com^ 
plaints of discrimination made by a citt^n^r citizens residing in a school district wher<» It la ellag@d 
disarimtnatosY practices have occurred or are occurring. 

Where a violation of Title V of the Civil Rights Act Is found, the findings are reported to the Gfflee for 
Civil Rights, Dep£rtment of Health, Education and Welfare. 

If there Is a direct violation of the Court Order In Civil Action No. 5281 that cannot bo cleared through 
ncgotlatian, the sanctions required by the Court Order are applied. 

SeCTION S04, REHABtLITATiON ACT OF 1873; EDUCATION OF THS HANDICAPPED ACT 
(P.L. 94-142) 

No qualified handicapped person will, on the basis of handicap, tt. excluded from participation In 
denied the benefits of, or otherwise be subject to discrimination (inder any program or activity 
operated by the Texas Education AgGPQy. The Texas Education Agency makes positive efforts to 
omploy and advance In employment qualified handicapped Individuals. 

TITLE IX. CIVIL RIGHTS ACT OF 1064 

No person shall, on the basis of eox, be excluded from participation In, !?« denied the benefits ov, ,-»r 
bQ otherwise subjected to dieerlmlnation under any program or GCtlvlty operated by the Toxea 
Education Agoncy. 



Solar Water Heating — Is It For You? 

» » , * 

Determining tte Economics in Texas 



'-Heating water with the sun's energy Is 
one of the oldest uses of solar energy. 
Today, there are ^leveral types of systems 
available that can be used to heat water 
for riome use. v 

Ir order lo determine whether solar 
water heating Is right for your purposes, 
you should consider the following ques- 
tions: 

1. How can I use solar energy for heat- 
ing water? 

2. When is the use of solar feasible? 

3. Wha" kinds of systems arc avallv 
ble? 



Uses of Hot Water Systems 

Solar water heating has been use-ri in- 
some states for over 30 years. The rela- 
tively low temperatures generated by 
flat-plate solar collectors are well suited to 
most domestic water needs, supplying 
water ifi the range of 165°F on a hot sum- 
mer day to 115°F on a cold winter day. 
Back-up systems are needed to provide 
for extended periods of cloudiness. A 
back-up system \^ simply the conventional 
water heater that traditionally comes -vith 
a house. Although th6 flat-plate collector 
is sontewhat effective even in cloudy 
weather, It usually tan only pre-heat 
water for the con'.entional heater under 
cloudy conditions. 

Solar water heating systems also can 
.be used for swimming pools. One advan- 
, tage is that the pool acts a? its own storage 
tank. A disadvantage is that the square 
footage of collect.ors needed to 
adequately raise the water to the desired 
temperature may be large since ths .col- 
lector needs to be one-half to two-thirds 
as large as the pool surface area. Also, a 
significant fraction of the heat gained in 
the collectors will be lost from the pool, 
surface if a pool cover of some type is not 
used. The cover has inherent problems of 
its own such as bulk and weiglit 



Should 1 Buy A Solar System? 

The feasibility of solar waiter heating 
systems hinges on several factors, with 
the primary one being cost. Oi course^ 
cost for solar means cost relative to other 
forms of energy. Up to 17 percent of a 
family's energy consumption is for heat- 
ing water. In dollars and cents this means 
that, with traditional systems. If you heat 
vyater with natural gas at a price of 174 per 
day (an average cost for 100 cubic feet of 
gas which typically heats 100 gallons of 
water per day), then your bill for hot 
water Is about $5.17 pe.' month. I^you 
heat water with electricity, at a price gf 4* 
per kllovvatt-hour (kwh), then the bill is 
about $20 per'^month to heat 100 gallons 
of water per day. These figures are based 
on the average monthly demand of a fam- 
ily of four. 

One of the attractions of a solar water 
heating system !s the prospect of "free" 
energy. However, solar is not free. The 
initial costs are much higher than a con- 
ventional water heating system alone, 
with average 1978 costs for an installed 
solar water heating system running about 
$120O-$20O0. Annuai ma ntenance costs 
for the system will probably average 2-5 
percent of the initial system cost, figured 
at an inflation rate of 6 percent a year. 

According to a 1976 study by the 
Energy keaearch and Development Ad- 
ministration (now a part of the U.S. De- 
partment of Energy), "sofar water heating 
installed -st an equipment cost of $20 per 
square foot of collecto/ is competitive 
today against electric resistance systems 
throughout most of the U.S."^ The study 
analyzes sola" water heating in compari- 
son wifh other fuel types ^nd "concludes 
that if Me cost should be reduced to $10 
per. square foot, through both technical 
innovations anci incentives, then these 
solar systems would be econom'caily 
coi'jipetitive against all residential fuel 
types in all but the most adverse condi- 
tions. 
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Another way to figure the economic benefits of 
solar is to look at the cost of a system and compare 
It with a conventional system. Using an electric water 
heater, the cost vyfll run 4</kwh ~ $20/month. In- 
stalling a solar system that will serve a family of four 
with 80 percent of ite hot watar needs, the following 
figures can be obtained: 
Sobr system installed — p. 'tCiO . 
80% solar @ 30 yr, mortgage = $12/motith 
2Q% electric water heat<.?r % 4/month 

Total bill for hot water « $16/month 
.Thus, when the alternative Is electric water heat- 
ing. It Is possible to save $4/month with a solar sys- 
tem wUh an eJecttk water heater as back-up. At this 
point, solar water heating becomes economically 
feasible. As electricity rates rise, even greater sav- 
ings may be realize<li\ 

What About Systems 

All solar heating systems operate much tive same 
way. The basic parts of the system are the collector, 
storage, distribution, controls, and auxiliary energy 
source.' The fsat-plate collector is the most widely 
us^d type for low-temperature water iieating. Most 
collectors use liqu'd m the heat transfer medium; 
however, some systems use air for water Tieating. 
The coHector consists of the following components : 
glazing (A), usually double-strength glass ir.stalled 
with gaskets or caulking to allov/ expansion and con- 
traction due to temperature changes; water tubes 

(B) that are attached :«'>ove, below or integral to the 
absorber plate for heat transfer; the absoiber plate 

(C) which usually is metal and is treated with a black 
paint or dark "selective" coating to itnprove the 
plate's ability to absorb iteat. The selective finishes 
ar**. special coatings which absorb most of the sun's 
rays, thus increasing the efficiency of the coll*?ctor. 
However, these finishes cost more than flat alack 
paint. Insulation (O) is used to reduce he-.t loss 
thfough the back of the collector. The insulation 
must be able to withstand higl; temper.^ures that 
occur when the collector is operating. The enclosure 
(E) is a container for the components listed above. 
Together with the glazing, the enclosure makes the 
colier' wea.hertJght. 

Kinds of Systems 

Two basic kinds of systems exist today for most 
solar water heating: the opc-n sysiem and the closed 
system. 

An open system essentially heats water via the 
collector and circulates it through a storage lank. 
This water is used for domestic water consumption 
just as water from a conventional water heater is 



gXPLODOD CROSS-SECTION THROUGH A 
TYPICAL PUT PLATE SOLAR COLLECTOR 




used. A solar swimming pool heater is an open sys- 
tem, too. 

Opeti systems can be either thermosyphon or 
forced water. Th.e thermosyphon system is the 
simplest solar water heating system. It combines a 
flat-plate coMector with a storage tank mounted 
above the collector. The tank is placed high enough 
for cold water in the downcomer tube to displace by 
convectiori the hot water in the collector, thus caus- 
ing a slow circulatiotj of water. According to }ohn 
Yellott, a mechanical engineer and professor of ar- 
chitecture at Arizona State University and long-time 



TYPICAL THEBMOSYPHOW 
SOLAR WATiiR COLLECTOR 
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solar advocate, in a good sunny location, free from 
shade, a 4x8-foot collector can heat 40-50 gallons of 
wbtar a day. The piping and storage tank should be 
well insulated to avoid heat loss.^ 

A forced water system contai»is the same compo- 
nents as the thormcsyphon system with the addition 
of a pump to force the hot water from tKe collector 
to the storage tank. The advanKSge of this system is 
that the tank car be located any convenient place, 
not lust above the collector. Controls must also be 
added to ensure that the water returning to the tank 
is warmer than the water leaving it. 

Both kinds of open systems require a drain-down 
feature that allows all water to drain out of the col- 
lectors in order to prevent freeze damage. In some 
Texas locations that have mild wif^ters, such as 
Houston, the danger of freezing may i^e alleviated in 
a forced water system by continuing to pump the 
v/arm stored water through the collector. Of course, 
\his results in additional heat loss through the collec- 
tor and requires the use of the back-up heating sys- 
tem. 
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A closed system includes a heat exchanger and a 
treated water solution (antifreeze mixed with water) 
in a closed loop. The treated solution circulates 
through the collector wherie it is heated. This solu- 
tion in turn transfers heat to the home water supply 
through the heat exchanger. Heat exchangers 
should be external to the storage tank in order to 
ensure a double wall between the potentially toxic 
treated solutbn <md the potable water supply. A 
closed system can also be thermosyphon or forced 
water. 
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The Finai Dec ision 

After reviewing the kinds of solar water heating 
equipment aviilable, the anticipated life-cycle cost 
of the systems coi ipared to your fuel costs, and the 
iirlended use for the system, consult with a de- 
signer, in-itaHer or engineer who has soiar experi- 
ence. Also, the most economical instalk :ion is with 
new ctrurtures. The National Solar Heating and 
Cooling inforination Center suggests the following 
wlien buying solar: 

1 . Af.k for proof that the product will perform as 
ad^'ertised. An independent laboratory or 
university report should be consulted. 

2. Examine the warranty carefuliy. According to 
law, the manufacturer n^ust state whether th<^ 
wa.rariy is fi'll or limited. Ask the seller what 
financial arrangements, such as an escrow 
ac count, have been made to hon(»r the war- 
ranties. 

3. Scalar components should work well to- 
gc^ther. If the system you are buying is not 
sold as a single package by on*^ manufac- 
turer, be sure that the seller haf. experience 
in choosing compatible components. 
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4. Be sure you will know specifically who will 
service the solar system If anything goes 
wrong. Not just any plumber or handyman 
will do. 

5. Don't try a do«}t-your§elf kit unless you really 
have a solid background as a handyman. 

6. Check v ith your local consumer office or 
Better Business Bureau to determine 
whether the seller is reputable. 

7. If the seller makes verbal claims that are not 
reflected in the literature handed out, have 
the claims written down and have the seller 
sign name So the statement. 

n. If you have what appears to be a legitimate 
complaint, notify ihe local district attorney's 



office, the Better Business Bureau, and the 
local consumer protection aep^^^y. Be spe- 
cific in your complaint and give as much 
documentation as possible.^ 



For More hiformation 

You can get additional information about solar 
water heating, manufacturers, designers or other 
references by contacting: 

The Texas Eneiigy Extension Service 
Office of the Director 
Texas A&M University 
College Station, Texas 77843 
Telephone: (713) 84S<^8025 
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